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The Advantages We Offer 


An efficient and courteous organization, progressive 


methods, large resources, and three offices, conveniently 


located in different sections in Boston, combine to make 


the Old Colony Trust Company the most desirable 


depository in New England. 
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Old Colony Trust Company 
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Made to Chandler & Co.’s order in In- 
dia and shipped direct from Bangalore 
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Most Beautiful for Inside Work 


Ask About Our Celebrated Dark Cypress 
for Panels, Dadoes, etc. 


The A. T. Stearns 
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6 Taylor St., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


“Everything in wood and woodwork” 


Send for booklet No. 6 about Cypress 
Lumber and Its Uses. 
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By THORNTON W. BURGESS 
Illustrated by Harrison Capy 


Each book in this series is devoted to the 
adventures of one animal and tells of his 
pranks and his good times, his troubles, hi 
enemies and his friends. : 

1. The Adventures of Reddy Fox. 

2. The Adventures of Johnny Chuck. 

3. The Adventures of Peter Cottontail. 

4. The Adventures of Unc’ Billy Possum. 

5. The Adventures of Mr. Mocker. 

6. The Adventures of Jerry Muskrat. 

7. The Adventures of Danny Meadow 
Mouse. 

8. The Adventures of Grandfather Frog. 

9. The Adventures of Chatterer the Red 
Squirrel. 

10. The Adventures of Sammy Jay. 

11. The Adventures of Buster Bear. 

12. The Adventures of Old Mr. Toad. 

13. The Adventures of Prickly Porky. 

14. The Adventures of Old Man Coyote. 

15. The Adventures of Paddy the Beaver. 

16. The Adventures of Poor Mrs. Quack. 

17. The Adventures of Bobby Coon. 

18. The Adventures of Jimmy Skunk. 


Each 50 cents net 
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I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 
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IF humane education had been taught in 
the public schools of the world during the past 
fifty years this war would have been impossible. 


THE editor of Unity, a religious publication in 
Chicago, is advocating the total destruction of 
cats. We fear he will find anything but a 
unity of opinion in regard to this matter among 
his readers. 


THIS same editor says, “The cat is the leopard, 
degenerated by human affection. There’ re- 
mains of the fierce nature only the sharp claws 
and the dexterity of the panther.” You never 
know animals, or men, until you love them. 


THE Allies appear to be far superior to the 
enemy in their supply of horses. The Germans 
are using many small Russian ponies for trans- 
port work. Some of their batteries are said 
to have no horses of their own, being obliged 
to borrow whenever ordered to move. 


EVERY report that comes to us from the 
camps and remount stations of the United 
States leads to the belief that never before in 
the history of warfare has so much care been 
given to the horses and mules of an army as 
is being given to those of our army today. 


WITH due regard for all that the teaching of 
natural science has done for humanity this last 
half-century, could any of us deny that the same 
devotion given to training the youth of the 
world in the principles of justice and compas- 
sion would have meant a vastly greater good 
for all? 


DOES the Zoo never awaken in your mind 
the question of man’s right to take these 
creatures of the wild out of their natural sur- 
roundings, transport them by long journeys 
fraught with suffering, physical and mental, 
and then to imprison them behind iron bars 
till they wear their lives away? 


WHAT a perversion of the forces discovered 
and utilized by science is seen in the fact that 
today they are being made, as the manifesta- 
tion of their supreme service, the instruments 
of destruction and death! If science has been 
a blessing to humanity in the hand of Life, 
it has also been the deadliest and most ghastly 
weapon Death has found. 


UNAFRAID 


HERE are people who seem to have 

despaired of the future. Everything, 
they say, is on the down grade. One man says 
this war of inexplicable cruelties and inhuman 
outrages has wrecked his faith. Another sees 
every humane movement retarded a half a 
century. Another insists that after the war 
social and industrial revolutions await. us 
ready to make every last thing first and every 
first thing last. Still another declares the prog- 
ress of the world has been set back a hundred 
years. 

It’s the way you look at it. And the way you 
look at it depends much upon your knowledge 
of the past and your inner vision of what are 
the great realities. If this world to you is only 
like a ship drifting without chart or compass 
upon a shoreless sea at the mercy of every wind 
that blows and tide that runs, then such an 
experience as this through which it is just now 
passing means only a battered hull, torn cordage, 
tattered sails — almost a wreck, and generations 
will be needed to make it look again even 
respectable. But if the world never has rolled 
on through all the sea of time, hit or miss, if in 
spite of all that looks to the contrary there 
have been chart and compass aboard, and 
some one at the helm who has known what he 
was about, if this be true, and multitudes are 
confident the facts warrant the conviction that 
it is true, then our ship no matter what the 
storm or how long the night has not lost her 
course. 

Let us rest assured that the moral forces of 
the world have been and always will be the all- 
conquering forces. It is a better world that is 
to be. Many a hoary wrong will be found to 
have been trampled to its death on the frightful 
fields of this sad war. Many an ancient evil, 
entrenched in human customs and conventions, 
social, political, religious, will be blown to atoms 
ere all the human explosives flung out by the 
great conflict are exhausted; and justice, truth, 
humanity, and all the virtues that keep them 
company, will command the reverence of man- 
kind as never before. It is for this better 
world to be that our noblest and bravest are 
gladly laying down their lives. It is ours to 
stand behind them not only with our service 
and our money, but with this unwavering faith 
that they fight a winning battle. 


“Luxuries as usual” means a victorious Ger- 
many. Save and buy War Savings Stamps. 


THE ARMY AND THE RODEO 


HE rodeo is of the nature of a Wild West 

Show, only much worse, we imagine, in 
the cruelty with which the animals are treated. 
One of these demoralizing exhibitions, about 
to be given at San Jose, California, recently 
aroused an indignant protest which was sent 
to Major General Morrison on the ground that 
the soldiers of Camp Fremont were to take part 
in the so-called amusement. General Morrison’s 
answer was, “Any soldier of this command 
who goes to the rodeo without orders will be 
courtmartialed.” We trust the time is not 
far distant when the better element in those 
of our western States where these “‘amusements” 
are popular will be able to suppress them en- 
tirely. They are as much of a disgrace to us 
as the bull-fight is to Spain. 


INHUMANITY AND WASTE 


HE annual loss of life among food animals 

in transit to Chicago alone is reported to 
be as follows: cattle 1796; calves 2198; swine 
9330; sheep 3120. That the greater part of 
this loss is due, more than to anything else, to 
the crucl and inconsiderate treatment of these 
poor creatures in loading and unloading and 
on the journey no one will question who knows 
anything about the evils connected with the 
transportation of animals. It has been said 
by a representative of the Department of 
Agriculture, in our hearing, that enough money 
is lost through the death of our domestic animals 
by neglect, improper care and feeding, and dis- 
ease, a large part of this entirely preventable, 
to build a Panama Canal every twelve months. 


THE LETTER THAT KILLETH 


HE stupidity of always obeying orders 

to the last letter was well illustrated by 
the naval officer who compelled the men from 
the Vinland, landed at Cape May after their 
ship had been sunk by a submarine, to abandon 
their two dogs on the beach. These men had 
stopped to save their dogs when ordered im- 
mediately to leave their ship. But barrack 
rules were barrack rules to this officer no matter 
what the conditions or circumstances. Were that 
officer a policeman he probably would arrest, 
should he meet her, so the New York Times 
imagines, the famous Russian woman now in 
this country, who commanded the “Battallion 
of Death,” in obedience to the order to arrest 
any woman upon the streets in man’s clothing, 
for she wears the uniform of a soldier. 
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The Reason for the Jack London Club with its Nearly 


T was Jack London who, in Michael Brother 

of Jerry, wrote the most revealing story 
of the cruelties to which a great part of the 
performing animals we see on the stage and 
elsewhere are subjected. 

He said the only effective way to end this 
form of so-called “amusement” is for every 
lover of animals and every foe of cruelty to 
get up and leave the theater during this part 
of the performance. To belong to the Jack 
London Club all you have to do is to promise 
to do this. It may be embarrassing. It may 
seem an annoyance to others. Think of the 
unhappy animals. Would you want them to 
do as much for you if you were in their places ? 
The Club has no officers. It asks no dues. 


7000 Members 


Good News from Washington 


The following, as a result of our agitation, is 
from the State of Washington: ‘The manager 
of the Pantages of this city says, ‘We are 
seriously considering cutting out all trained 
animal features within the Pantages circuit.’”’ 


Our Animals of San Francisco devotes almost 
a page to the Club and asks that names of 
those who will join be sent them to be forwarded 
to us. The picture on this page we reproduce 
from Our Animals. 


I have great pity for those unhappy artists, 
the beasts and birds who must earn their sad 
livelihood in the music hall. That their tricks 
should make any man or woman the merrier is, 
for me, a mysterious thing. 

From the Londoner in The Evening News 


The Kissing Pony 

“Next, in a pause on the part of the man 
who led him, he regarded with huge interest 
a piebald Shetland pony. It lay on the ground. 
A man sat on it and ever and anon it lifted 
its head from the sawdust and kissed the man. 
This was all Michael saw, yet he sensed some- 
thing wrong about it. He knew not why, had 
no evidence why, but he felt cruelty and power 
and unfairness. What he did not see was the 
long pin in the man’s hand. Each time he 
thrust this in the pony’s shoulder, the pony, 
stung by the pain and reflex action, lifted his 
head, and the man was deftly ready to meet 
the pony’s mouth with his own mouth. To an 
audience the impression would be that in such 


IN MOST INSTANCES TRAINED ANIMAL PERFORMANCES ARE THE CULMINATION OF LONG ABUSE AND CRUELTY IN TRAINING 


We would greatly like to have you send us 
your name and as many other names as you 
can. 


READ JACK LONDON’S “MICHAEL 
BROTHER OF JERRY” 


The book is published by the Macmillan 
Co. at $1.50. We will send the “‘Foreword” 
free to any asking for it. A Copy OF THE BOOK 
FREE AS A PRIZE FOR THREE ONE-DOLLAR SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS TO Our Dumb Animals, ALSO FOR 
ONE HUNDRED NEW NAMES TO THE CLUB. Six 
copies of the book have already been given as 
prizes. Several of these to schools. 

Memberships in the Club are coming from 
all over the world. For example: 


Birmingham, England, — “I take pleasure in 
sending my name and will do what I can to 
protest against cruelty of every kind to animals.” 

M. A. P. Price. 


Hotel du Chateau, Ouchy, Switzerland. — 
‘Please put my name down as a member of the 
Jack London Club, of which I have just read 
in The Animals’ Friend of London. I am heart 
and soul with you, and will always protest all 
I can against this cruel and stupid practice.” 

Mrs. Grace C. D. Favre. 


Thousands of names have been sent us from 
all over the United States, and hundreds come 
every week. 


Have we, as a dominant race, any moral 
right to exploit the inoffensive and patient 
animals merely for the sake of making amuse- 
ment for our idle hours, to subject them to a 
wholly unnatural life, to cart them about the 
world in boxes and cages, to keep them in close 
confinement behind the stages of theaters and 
music halls with little or no exercise, to treat 
them with cruelty whenever necessary for the 
purpose in hand, to drug them that they may 
be harmless, and to goad them into a rage that 
they may appear to be ferocious, while their 
claws have been cut and their teeth broken 
that they may be powerless to defend themselves 
against their tormentors? — and all this that a 
few men may teach them to do inane tricks to 
amuse people who think this caricature of 
animal life funny, and nothing more. 

Ernest BELL 


“Between the caging and the staging of 
animals the connection is very close — both 
forms of exhibition being largely dependent 
upon one and the same source of supply, viz.: 
the so-called ‘industry’ of capturing wild 
animals and transporting them to the great 
centers of civilization. It is a veritable slave- 
trade involving the cruel death of a large per- 
centage of the captives before they reach their 
destination, and to this account has to be added 
the subsequent sufferings of the survivors in 
confinement or at the hands of their ‘trainers.’ ”’ 

— The Humanitarian 


fashion the pony was expressing its affection 
for the master.’’ — From Jack London’s “* Michael 
Brother of Jerry” 


A “FEARLESS” ANIMAL TRAINER 
(From an Exchange) 


LLE. PAULINE, the daring animal 
iL trainer who exhibited her leopards at 
the Bath Opera House the last three days last 
week, left Bath for an engagement in Waterville. 
This young woman is one of the most fearless 
trainers in the business and for a number of 
years was considered the best woman trainer 
in the employ of the famous Bostock’s animals. 
Her leopards were wonderfully trained and 
well behaved but one of the animals has a bad 
record, having killed one woman trainer before 
being purchased by Mlle. Pauline. Soon after 
the latter purchased the animal he attacked her, 
but she was on the alert and promptly felled 
him with the butt of a loaded whip she carried. 
The animal was unconscious for about ten 
minutes but she finally brought him to his 
senses by the application of a sponge saturated 
with ammonia. Since that time he has been 
well behaved in her presence, and if at any 
time he is inclined to show signs of ill nature 
all that is necessary to make him cower and 
slink away is to show him the butt end of a 
whip. 


WHAT a satisfaction it would be to know that 
you had let no day pass without lightening the 
burden, the misery of some helpless animal. 
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A SONG TO GALLANT SINGERS 
MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


On, happy, happy little birds, 
® Singing the whole wide world around, 
With gratitude too deep for words 
We hark the joyful sound! 


Above the farmhouse window, where 
A Service Flag its one star shows, 

Your carols thrill the listening air 
Until the long day’s close. 


Where the white crosses, row on row, 
Tell of high hearts that now are still, 

Your matins and your vespers flow, 
And the sad silence fill. 


Above the shell-torn battle plain 
You chant in prophet ecstasy, 

And bring a gleam of hope again 
Where hope had ceased to be. 


Oh, gallant, gallant little birds, 
Who will not bow to pain and wrong, 
With gratitude that gropes for words 
We hush, to hear your song! 


ARE DOGS CAPABLE OF DOUBLE 
EMOTION? 


MARSHALL SAUNDERS 


SHORT time ago I saw the following 
statement in a humane journal: — 

“*There is one peculiar thing about dogs,’ 
remarked a well-known local fancier and hunts- 
man, ‘and that is you never saw one pant 
and wag his tail at the same time. A dog is 
not capable of a double emotion. He can’t 
growl and wag his tail at the same time, for it 
is impossible for him to be mad at one end 
and glad at the other.’” 

I think the statement is generally true, but 
I will relate what occurred immediately after- 
ward with my own dog. 

She is a waif I picked up in New York —a 
full-grown dog and one that had evidently been 
abused and frightened by someone. One day 
when she was lying on a sofa, I went to a closet 
and took out a cane belonging to my late la- 
mented father. Holding it in my hand, I 
walked across the room, slightly thumping it 
on the floor as I went. I was sighing heavily 
to myself as I thought of the many times I 
had heard the tap, tap, of the stick when in 
my father’s hands, when my attention was 
attracted by a series of low, angry growls. 

To my amazement, my dog, who is devotion 
itself to me, was furious at the sight of the 


stick, but would glance from it to me with af- 
fectionate eyes, and wag her tail violently. 

I could not help concluding that my “Billie 
Sundae” was at the same time furious with the 
stick, which probably reminded her of beat- 
ings from someone, and affectionate with me 
whom she trusts implicitly. Is not this a clear 
case of a dog expressing a double emotion? 


THE LETTER-CARRIER AND THE 
DOG 


ROM The Citizen, Vancouver, B.C., 
comes this anecdote of a letter-carrier 
and a dog on his route: — 

Mr. James Barnes, the letter-carrier on 
Granville Street and the district lying immedi- 
ately east of that thoroughfare, must be a lover 
of dogs. All the dogs on his route have a 
friendly wag of the tail for him, but there is 
one which deserves special mention. This par- 
ticular member of the canine tribe is owned 
by a family living on Seventh Avenue near 
Granville, and every morning about 7.30 o’clock, 
“Cap,” as his name is, trots up to the corner of 
Granville and Broadway and there waits until 
his letter-carrier friend gets off a street car to 
begin the morning delivery. He takes no notice 
of the carrier on the other side of the street 
but waits for Jimmy Barnes, and on the latter’s 
arrival gives him a friendly greeting and ac- 
companies him on his rounds. When _ the 
round is finished ‘‘Cap” trots off home with 
the air of a dog who feels he has done his duty 
for the day and is proud of it. 

This has been the almost daily routine for 
the past three years or so to our knowledge. 
The only exception has been when something 
happens to prevent “Cap” getting out on 
time. One day last week Cap arrived late at 
the corner. He seemed to know it, for he 
waited not but hurried along to the Citizen 
office, which is usually the postman’s first call. 
He came in, looked all round, and trotted over 
to the telephone booth to see if his friend was 
in there (he found him there one day). Then 
he whined at the staff expressing very plainly 
his grief at what had happened, and immedi- 
ately was on his way and succeeded a little 
later in overtaking the man of letters and was 
happy again. . 


NEW VICAR (addressing large audience) 
—Oh! my dear people, would that I had a 
window in my bosom, so that you could see 
the emotions of my heart! 

Voice — Wouldn’t a “pane” in the stomach 
do, guv-nor? — Liverpool Post 


WAG OR WIGWAG 
GRACE JEWETT AUSTIN 


HERE are bound to be some unedible 

crumbs in the most Hooverish household, 
and there is always some spot where they can 
be fed regularly to birds. If the spot can be 
large enough to hold a granite pan for bird 
bath and drinking fountain, bird-comfort is 
ensured. 

I used to declare that the piano and the 
kitchen range were the last things I would 
part with in the way of furnishings, but I 
shoud greatly hesitate to lose my bird-inn. 
We never have to break ice in pitchers for face- 
washing, as our grandfathers did, but it is 
easy to get the same thrill on a winter morning, 
when one thaws out the birds’ morning drink. 

Sparrows are the mainstay in winter, and a 
curious mixture of shyness and daring they are. 
I do not consider them friendly birds, in the 
sense that a robin will seem to become domesti- 
cated. Not far from my bird-pan is a wren- 
box, and the days when ‘‘Joe and Jenny Wren,” 
as we call them, are getting settled are so 
full of melody and excitement that no one 
need sigh for Grand Opera. Thrushes, grackles, 
flickers, — even the wonder of an oriole, — will 
visit a long-established drinking-pan in a city 
back yard. 

Do you know the road past the twisted tree 
That leads to the Grape-vine Inn? 

Have you entered the leafy portal there 

When the twilight shades begin? 

I pay my visits in morning glow, 

When the fountain, — a rusted pan, — 

Is dashing and plashing with jeweled wings, 

And he gathers a feast who can. 

Yet for steady year-round comfort, the 
sparrows are the dependence. It has seemed to 
me absolutely certain this last winter that they 
posted a guard or sentinel in a cherry tree 
adjoining the feeding place, who should watch 
until crumbs appeared. And when they did, 
he would shake and balance in the most curious 
way, perhaps chirping a little as well, — and 
presently the flock flew down. All the winter 
I studied whether his motions were ‘‘ wags” 
or ‘“wigwags.” Was he just bounding with 
delight like a happy puppy, — or was he signal- 
ing to the sparrow regiment, in most approved 
military style? I’m still open to conviction, 
but my present idea is that the sparrows have 
a Signal Corps, — prompt, efficient and with 
authority. 


Street fountains for animals are not a luxury; 
they are a necessity. 


DETACHMENT 


OF WAR DOGS AND ORDERLIES 
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QUESTION 
GRACE G. BOSTWICK 


DOGS like me — even the most savage ones! 
They come and lay their heads on my knee 

And look lovingly into my eyes; 

They snatch playfully at my skirts as I walk 
And leap away to voice their joy in sharp yelps. 
I laugh as I throw sticks for them to fetch, 

In love with their simple friendliness and trust. 


Dogs like me — and I keep wondering why. 

Is it because I have a gentle way about me? 

Because I am shy of the great world of people 

And like to steal away quietly by myself 

To the mysterious stillness of cool country woods, 

Or is it perhaps, that, ages and ages ago, I too was 
a dog? 


JERRY OF THE DUMP 
EDWARD FERGUSON 


VERY well regulated suburban town boasts 

a public dump, which is usually a large 
low-lying lot where all refuse, tin cans, worth- 
less junk and other varieties of goat food are 
disposed of. The town of X: supported 
such a dump, and the dump supported Jerry. 
Jerry was a nondescript, wire-haired mongrel 
who belonged to no one or nowhere in par- 
ticular. He had just drifted in, and because 
the public dump afforded a good hunting ground 
for cast-out bones and other tid-bits that made 
it possible for him to eke out a precarious 
living, he had adopted it as his home. 

The rubbish wagon drivers all knew Jerry, 
who was always on the job, waiting expectantly 
for each new load to be dumped, whereupon 
with paws and snout busy, he rummaged 
through the mess for whatever fortune had 
seen fit to favor him with. 

Likewise he was well and favorably known to 
a crowd of young ragamuffins, who frequented 
the dump and rummaged, as Jerry did, for 
whatever they could find. 

Some blocks away, in the town’s best resi- 
dential section, lived littlke Mary Clark. Mary 
was three, and the only daughter of the town’s 
bank president. She was a carefully nurtured, 
carefully watched, carefully dressed child, care- 
fully tended by a carefully selected nursemaid. 
But withal she was a child. 

In consequence of which, one day the hue 
and cry went forth, Mary was lost. She had 
slipped out unobserved and disappeared. A 
frantic mother and the equally frantic nurse- 
maid, all the neighbors, the father, and most of 
the men of the town searched high and low, 
near and far; no nook or corner, barn or field, 
was overlooked, but Mary could not be found. 

Into the night, with lanterns, torches and 
flashlights, with shouts and wails, the search 
went on. 

Morning dawned to find the town intent on 
nothing but the lost child — wild rumors were 
afloat— rumors of gypsies and kidnapping. 
The three-man police department was franti- 
cally telephoning all neighboring towns and de- 
manding a general round-up of all tramps and 
suspicious characters. 

Down at the dump things went on as usual. 
Two loads had been delivered and disposed of 
when Mike Casey, one of the drivers, noticed 
that Jerry was not in evidence. 

**Where’s the dog?” he asked his helper. 

“Sure and I ain’t seen him,” was the reply. 

A little later the aforesaid ragamuffins ap- 
peared and proceeded with their daily search. 
Near a pile of refuse one of them came upon 
the dog. He was lying flat, nose on paws, gaz- 


ing straight ahead. The boy called and ap- 
proached him; and Jerry did a thing he was 
never known to do before or since. 

He straightened up, every hair on end, eyes 
ablaze, fangs bared, and snarled his defiance. 
The boy, frightened at his erstwhile friend’s 
attitude, ran back to his companions. He told 
his story and Casey overheard it. 

“‘Let’s go look,” the big Irishman suggested. 

Jerry knew Mike and suffered him to approach. 

‘“‘What’s wrong wid yez,” he asked the dog, 
and Jerry wagged his stump of a tail and pawed 
at what appeared to be a loose pile of old news- 
papers. The edge of a child’s dress became 
visible. Mike stooped to assist the now fran- 
tically pawing dog, and uncovered — Mary — 
sound asleep. 

Apparently the child had wandered to the 
dump, become tired, and had gone to sleep. 
Jerry, as her self-appointed guardian, had 
nosed the old newspapers over her and mounted 
guard. 

He is still “Jerry of the Dump.” All the 
banker’s persuasion could not coax him to take 
up his quarters in Mary’s palatial home. But 
each day at noon he can be seen sitting on a 
pile of rubbish, eagerly watching the corner, 
head to one side, one ear cocked, and each 
day at noon a little girl, with a basket on her 
arm, attended by a spick and span nursemaid, 
turns the corner. And each day at noon, when 
Jerry sees them coming, he barks his delight 
and wiggles himself into a frenzy of joy. And 
each day at a little after noon, Jerry, still 
“Jerry of the Dump,” feasts on the goodies 
the basket holds, while a little girl curiously 
watches, and a mother at home breathes a 
silent prayer and blessing. 


I HAVE all my life had a sympathy for mon- 
grel, ungainly dogs, who are nobody’s pets; and 
I would rather surprise one of them by a pat and 
a pleasant morsel, than meet the condescending 
advances of the lovliest Skye-terrier who has 
his cushion by my lady’s chair.” 

GeorGeE E tor in “ Amos Barton ” 


The Massachusetts S. P. C. A., upon sufficient 
evidence, will prosecute all persons who aban- 
don their animals or who think so little of their 
pets as to leave them to starve while they are 
away on vacation. 


AN EDITOR’S TRIBUTE 


ERE are innumerable persons who 

would reécho the opinions of Editor C. N, 
Lund of the Sevier Valley Call of Salina, Utah, 
as expressed in a recent issue. His words, we 
hope, will sink into the soul of the perpetrator 
of one of the meanest of crimes —if such a 
man has a soul: — 

The little girl’s dog is dead. 

He died Sunday morning just as the sun 
was kissing the sky into day. 

He died at the hands of an assassin who fed 
him poison. 

The dog was not much out of the ordinary, 
but the child loved him and he loved the child. 
That was enough. 

He was a big, bright-eyed, large-hearted, 
gentle, companionable dog — the playmate and 
friend of the girlie whose tears fell like rain and 
whose heart nearly broke over his death. 

And we must confess that we mingled a tear 
with hers. Yes, we are glad to have a soul big 
enough and tender enough to weep with a little 
child over a dead dog. 

The child will miss the dog that used to 
meet her and romp with her. The loss of his 
companionship justifies her mourning, for a fine, 
faithful friend, as true as the stars, has gone 
out of her life. There will always be something 
missing as she comes and goes from school and 
play —the kind, knowing look, the tender, 
sparkling eye, the wagging tail, that mutely 
told his love. 

Love is scarce and friendship is scarce, and 
so they are worth while even in a dog. 

The eye of the dog was brighter and kindlier 
than the eye of his destroyer. The heart of the 
dog was whiter and purer than the heart of the 
one who killed him. The soul of the dog was 
bigger and more worthy of immortality than 
the soul of the poisoner. The tears and sobs 
of the little girl were a bigger tribute to the 
dog than humans will ever pay the assassin. 

Nature will not be just if she refuses immor- 
tality to the dog and confers it upon man, his 
master, for the dog very often outstrips the 
man in devotion and love and loyalty. 

It will be very well indeed for many a man 
if he can stand erect at the last day before the 
great white throne and have it said of him 
that he has loved and lived as truly and as 
decently as his dog! 


“LORD KITCHENER,” 11-YEAR-OLD COLLIE, A GREAT FAVORITE OF THE 
CHILDREN ALONG SEMIAHMOO BAY, OWNED BY CHARLES E. SANDS 
OF THE “ GAZETTE,” WHITE ROCK, B.C. 
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A UNITED STATES ARMY POET 


ANY readers of Our Dumb Animals 
who attended the annual meeting of the 
American Humane Association at Providence 
last fall and heard the able address of Major 
Gerald E. Griffin of the Veterinary Corps, 
U. S. A., on “How the United States Govern- 
ment Cares for Army Animals,” will be in- 
terested to know that Major Griffin has 
recently issued a book of verse entitled “Bal- 
lads of the Regiment.”” The following lines are 
from “Inspected and Condemned,” and show 
the army veterinary’s great affection for the 
horse: — 
“°Tis but a horse, a small brown horse, 
Why should I grieve or care? 
He served with me for twelve long years 
That flag you see up there. 
Companion of the camp and trail, 
True friend who knew no fear; 
To save him from an unkind hand 
I'd die for ‘Carbineer.’”’ 


AN ACT OF GOD 
ETHEL VAN CISE 


T was snowing and blowing and bitterly 

cold. Only those who had urgent busi- 
ness were out that day. A horse hitched to a 
delivery wagon stood shivering in front of a 
house. A car line ran on that block and early 
in the afternoon a motorman saw the horse 
waiting there and pitied him. An hour later, 
he made his next trip, and the horse was still 
there. On his return he slowed down his car 
a little, and peered about for the driver but 
could see no one. 


On the five-thirty trip, the motorman was 
late; for the car was crowded at that hour 
and there had been many stops. Besides the 
tracks were covered with the snow. Every 
man, woman and child in that car was tired, 
many of them were cross and all of them were 
cold. 

The car turned into the block where the horse 
had stood all afternoon. There he was, head 
down, right in the face of that storm! The 
motorman slowed down his car and in the 
middle of the block he stopped it. The group 
of tired, cold humanity inside scarcely stirred. 
It was only something else to delay them! 

But there was one who looking out saw an 
act of God that day! 

She saw the motorman get down out of his 
car and go to the horse’s head and pet him. 
She saw the poor beast nuzzle his head against 
the man’s shoulder. Then the man stepped 
back to the wagon and began a hurried search 
for something. In a moment, to his evident 
relief, he found a blanket. Quickly he put 
it over the animal and carefully tucked it under 
the harness. Then with a farewell pat he ran 
back to his car. 

“Don’t care if I am late,” she heard him say, 
“T couldn’t let you stand there like that any 
longer.” 

And that one who saw went home and phoned 
for help for the horse and she got it; and she 
phoned the street car company for the name of 
that motorman and she got that, too. And 
then she sat down and wrote a story about it 
and gave his name and praised him. And it 
was published in the city papers the next Sunday 
—and that man got some of his flowers before 
he died! 


Many are giving their lives; you are asked 
only to loan your money to help save your 
Government. 


A PRIZE SADDLE HORSE 


TO KEEP OUT THE FLIES 
NY odor pleasing to man is offensive to the 
fly and vice versa, and will drive them 
away. 

Take five cents’ worth of oil of lavender, 
mix it with the same quantity of water, put it 
in a common glass atomizer and spray it around 
the rooms where flies are. In the dining room 
spray it lavishly even on the table linen. The 
odor is very disagreeable to flies but refreshing 
to most people. 

Geranium, mignonette, heliotrope and white 
clover are offensive to flies. They especially 
dislike the odor of honeysuckle and hop blossoms. 

According to a French scientist flies have 
intense hatred for the color blue. Rooms 
decorated in blue will help to keep out the flies. 

To clear the house of flies, burn pyrethrum 
powder. This stupefies the flies, but they 
must be swept up and burned. 


“HOP SING” AND HIS HORSE 

HE ancient horse of Hop Sing, vegetable 

peddler of Grass Valley, California, is 
wearing one fore leg in splints and is facing a 
perpetual succession of workless days, all be- 
cause Sing refused to allow the animal to be 
shot following a collision with an automobile. 
Sing gave a veterinary surgeon carle blanche on 
expense just so he “fixem leg.” Told that the 
horse would never be able to work again, Sing 
replied: “All lite; he my partner. Ketchum 
*nother horse for work.” 


THE SPAN OF LIFE 
E died in harness, poor chap.” 

“Yes, and, by the way, did you ever 
notice how much like a harness life is? There 
are the traces of care, lines of trouble, bits of 
good fortune and breaches of faith. Also 
tongues must be bridled, passions curbed, and 
everybody has to tug to pull through.” 

— BostonTranscript 


THE SPEED OF ANIMALS 


E is “slow as an ox,” as “fleet as a deer,” 
as “‘fast as a horse,” or as “‘swift as an 
antelope.” 

How many times have you heard these ex- 
pressions, which bring to mind the question, 
““How fast do animals move?” Few know 
just how fast or slow they are, but an interesting 
computation by scientists is designed to throw 
light on the matter. 

A riding horse covers forty inches while 
walking, while at a jog trot it covers eleven 
feet in a second. The two-minute horse, forty- 
four feet in a second. The leisurely ox moves 
over cnly two feet a second when hitched to a 
wagon and about twenty inches when attached 
to a plow. The elephant, which can pull more 
than six horses, moves only about four and 
one-half feet a second, and running as rapidly as 
it can is able to travel but eighteen feet a second. 

The lion is claimed to run faster than the 
swiftest running horse, which is from 80 to 100 
feet a second, according to the country through 
which it is compelled to travel. 

Some claim a hare can travel at the rate of 
sixty feet a second, while others claim it cannot 
travel more than half that distance. All deer 
are speedy animals. A  roebuck has been 
known to cover seventy-four feet a second 
when pursued by dogs. The giraffe is said to 
pass over the ground at the rate of about fifty 
feet a second, while the kangaroo covers ten to 
fourteen feet a second. A tortoise five inches 
long makes about a half-inch in a second. 


GAS MASKS FOR HORSES 


HE War Department has just announced 

that approximately 5000 gas masks for 
horses are being turned out daily by the Gas 
Defense Service and that they are being shipped 
at once to France for the equipment of every 
horse attached to the American Expeditionary 
Forces. — Rider and Driver 
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AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 


EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this publication 
this month are invited to reprint any of the articles with 
or without credit. 


MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited. We 
do not wish to consider prose manuscripts of over 800 
words in length, and prefer verse not in excess of thirty- 
six lines, preferably shorter. Full return postage should 
be enclosed with each manuscript submitted. 


THE DOG POPULATION 


EVERAL would-be statisticians have broken 

out of late with wonderful displays of 
figures. A certain Dr. Kane (not Cain), of 
Pennsylvania, appears in print saying there 
are 10,000,000 dogs in the United States. He 
would like to see them exterminated. Another 
detractor of the dog, in North Carolina, scarcely 
so modest, puts the number at 30,000,000, and, 
affirming it costs 15 cents a day per dog, finds 
that it costs the United States as much to keep 
its dogs as it does the Kaiser to feed his army. 
Still another gentleman, this time a Virginian, 
discovers that his State is paying more for the 
maintenance of its dogs than for the entire 
State government including its whole educa- 
tional system. Perhaps on the basis of this 
man’s figures it is. Even then we are sorry for 
Virginia. 

The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture writes us, under date of May 25, 1918, 
that “no census of dogs has ever been taken.” 
Where do these people who would have the 
dog destroyed get their figures? On the basis 
of the number of dogs in Massachusetts, com- 
puting from license returns, and adding 40 
per cent. more for unlicensed dogs, we believe 
there are less than 4,000,000 dogs in the entire 
country. Could we spare some of them? 
Without a doubt. So could we also spare 
a few, at least, of those who see in the dog only 
an animal that consumes food. Thousands of 
owners of dogs today are going without some- 
thing they would like themselves to make up 
for the small expense of keeping their pets. 


GUILTY 


HE American Express Company, sum- 

moned into court by us for the infliction 
of unnecessary suffering upon young calves in 
transit, pleaded guilty, and was fined a hun- 
dred dollars. The fine was not at all commen- 
surable with the offense, but the conviction 
and not the fine was what we sought. The 
situation is being carefully watched by our 
officers, and the Express Company is aware of 


this. 
WHERE THE ARMY HORSES ARE 


E are sending literature to all the can- 

tonments and remount stations where 
army horses are being cared for. It goes first 
to the commanding officer and later to those 
in charge of the horses and mules, on his 
approval. 


A LONG HALF DAY 


ERE’S a sample of the work of a humane 

officer. It’s an illustration of what our 
men are doing practically every day. We asked 
for this record that our members might know 
something of the kind of work they are sup- 
porting: — 

Left Boston at 1.08 p.m. for Middleboro. 
Arrived at 2.21. Went to Mr. Blank’s stable 
to destroy a horse by request. Then to re 
place five miles distant to investigate a com- 
plaint relative to use of an unfit horse. No one 
at home. Learned we would have to return 
after 6 o’clock. Then visited another stable 
on a complaint. Found two poor old horses 
which had been sold in violation of law, one 
for $50, and one for $10. Both unfit for serv- 
ice. Owners finally persuaded to have them 
humanely put to sleep. Back to second place 
visited. Man not returned. Went to car line 
to wait for him, when he finally appeared 
with the horse in question. This horse, old, 
lame, wholly unfit for work, the owner con- 
sented to have destroyed if we would follow 
him back to his house a mile distant and wait 
for him to dig the grave. By the time he 
reached his house he had changed his mind. 
After a long discussion again consented. Ac- 
companied him and horse half a mile to rear 
of farm where grave was dug and the faithful 
old servant painlessly laid away. Back to 
railroad station to find last train for Boston 
had gone. At 7.15 took trolley, reaching home 
at 11.46 p.m. 


FROM OUR HORSES IN FRANCE 


OL. JOHN H. SHERBURNE, of the 
101st Field Artillery, to whom we had 
written offering any assistance needed for the 
welfare of the horses of the 101st, and who is 
always deeply interested in the horses under his 
command, writes us as follows: 
My dear Dr. Rowley: — 

Replying to your kind letter of April 24, would 
thank you for your thought of us. I do not 
see how we can take advantage of your kindness, 
the difficulty being to find ways to spend the 
money we have already. The horses have 
been through a good deal but I think are com- 
ing along in good shape now with the warm 
weather and ample grazing. If there is any 
need or any opportunity to add to their com- 
fort I will not hesitate to spend the money, 
and, if you wish, let you know afterward. 

Sincerely, 
Joun H. SHERBURNE 

Since writing the above we have learned with 
much pleasure that Col. Sherburne has been pro- 
moted to the rank of Brigadier-General. 


HUNTING 


IR WALTER SCOTT, says The Humani- 

tarian, quoting from Lord Morley’s “ Rec- 
ollections,” once said: “‘Time has been when 
I did shoot a good deal, but somehow I never 
very much liked it. I was never quite at ease 
when I knocked down my black cock, and, 
going to pick him up, he cast back his dying 
eye with a look of reproach. I don’t affect 
to be more squeamish than my neighbors, but 
I am not ashamed to say that no practice ever 
reconciled me fully to the cruelty of the affair.” 


DRIVERS of horses are unlicensed. Why? 
If you want to drive a car you have to pass a 
test; but you can drive a horse and ruin him, 
as so many do, because they have no driving 
knowledge. 


THE SUPREME COURT AND THE 
CHILD 


/\HAT a majority of the members of the 
Supreme Court should decide that Con- 
gress has no right as against the individual 
State to prevent the exploitation of the nation’s 
children by prohibiting the shipment into other 
States of the products of child labor, raises a 
serious question. . Are we a nation or merely a 
group of separate States? Can every other 
government of the world speak authoritatively 
upon this vital subject and the United States 
be impotent either so to speak or act? With 
Mr. Justice Holmes in his dissenting opinion 
saying: “They [the States] may regulate their 
internal affairs and their domestic commerce 
as they like; but when they seek to send 
their products across the State line they are 
no longer within their rights;” we shall not 
despair of Congress finding a way to guard 
the child life of the nation from those who 
would grind it up in our mills and factories 
and work it into dividends. There are grave 
social and economic problems whose solution 
this decision certainly has only made more 
difficult. 

When the highest court of the land cannot 
come any nearer to a unanimous opinion than 
it has here where such far-reaching issues 
are at stake the average layman becomes quite 
perplexed as to what constitutes law. Many 
will be quite in agreement with the sentiment 
expressed below: “If the interpretation of the 
Constitution continues to rest with men who 
fail to exercise the vision of statesmanship, 
the nation will be forced to consider whether 
the dangers of entrusting to the fallibilities of 
a handful of judges the destinies of more than 
one hundred millions of people may not out- 
weigh the value of the Court as the ultimate 
law forever.” 


HORSES IN THE NEW OFFENSIVE 


CCORDING to reports from the front 

horses are being used again in far greater 
numbers than while the hostile armies were 
entrenched. A writer to an English paper 
speaks of their adding picturesqueness to the 
war, but much also to the pitifulness of it as 
one sees them lying by the roadside: — 


“There was a touching scene a few days ago 
not far from Moreuil. Some Dragoons on 
their way to bold up a German thrust came 
under heavy shell-fire. A number of horses 
were wounded and their riders had to leave 


them. They could not be left to die in lingering 
pain. No way for it but to end their sufferings 
at once. 


“It was hard for men who loved their patient, 
gentle mounts, and who had only just been 
reunited to them after separation (while the 
troopers were employed as infantry), to shoot 
their comrades as they lay. Many of them 
had tears in their eyes. Some were seen to 
turn their heads away as they pulled the trigger. 
The poor beasts, torn in flank or belly by frag- 
ments of shell, turned on their masters looks 
of wondering reproach. No one who cares 
for horses could have seen this episode of open 
warfare without emotion. It passed quickly. 
There was no disorder. The troopers knew 
what was necessary to ‘be done and did it. 
Then they formed up again, those who had now 
no horses becoming foot soldiers.’ 


It is not only cruel but a violation of law to 
abandon an animal while on your vacation, or 
at any other time. 
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MONTHLY REPORT 


Cases investigated ................. 745 
Animals examined.................. 6726 
Number of prosecutions ............ 26 
Number of convictions ............. 25 
Horses taken from work ............ 161 
Horses humanely destroyed ........ 80 
Small animals humanely destroyed .. 379 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals examined ................. 40,534 


Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals acknowledges be- 
quest of $5000 (balance) from Miss Sarah E. 
Conery of Boston as from “herself and other 
children in memory of Thomas Conery.” The 
Society has received gifts of $100 each from 
Mrs. G. F. L., P. B. B., C..P., and 
from Mrs. J. K. “in memory of her mother”’; 
$50 each from G W., and from Miss A. T. A. 
“in memory of Dandy”; $25 each from H. C. 
D., Miss M. M. A., and G. W. T.; and $20 
from J. M. F. It has received for horses’ va- 
cation and summer work $100 each from Mrs. 
G. C. D. and Mrs. L. N. K.; $25 each from 
Miss K. B. and Mrs. L. L.; $20 each from Mrs. 
J. B. A., Miss M. J., Miss E. G. H., and J. 
H. S., and for the new ambulance $100 each 
from Miss E. H. B. and Mrs. D. G.; $25 each 
from. A. F. E., F. H. B., Miss M. H. C., G. S. C., 
and Miss B. H.; for field agent $100 from Mrs. 
W. J. R.; and $20 from the Misses K., of which 
$10 is for horses’ vacation and summer work and 
$10 for the new ambulance. 

The American Humane Education Society 
has received $200 from two New York friends, 
and $816.16, interest. 

July 9, 1918. 


Free stalls and kennels in the Angell Memo- 
rial Animal Hospital may be endowed by indi- 
viduals. Seventy-five dollars a year for a horse 
stall, thirty-five dollars a year for a kennel. 


Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Brookline 6100 
. J. FLANAGAN, M.p.c., v.s., 
Chief Veterinarian 
. L. BOLGER, p.v.s. 
A. BOUTELLE, p.v.s. 
. S. KILLIAN, p.v.m. 
B. McDONALD, b.v.s. 
. F. DAILEY, v.m.p. | 


Veterinarians 


With U. S. 


G. M. DeVITA, v.m.p. Army 


F. SHROEDER, p.v.s. 
Treatment for sick or injured animals 
FREE Dispensary for Animals 


Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday, and Friday. Saturday from 11 


to 

HOSPITAL REPORT FOR JUNE 
Hospital Free Dispensary 
Cases entered 258 Cases 280 
Dogs 185 Dogs 214 
Cats 33 Cats 57 
Horses 33 Horses 3 
Birds 4 Birds ps! 
Sheep 1 Cow 1 
Pigs Z Rabbits 2 

Operations 75 

Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 1, 1915 9391 

Free Dispensary cases . . 11,969 
Total . 21,360 


REPORT OF STATE OFFICER 
FOR FOUR WEEKS 


As a result of four weeks’ travel through the 
State with an automobile, visiting out-of-the- 
way places where a humane officer is never 
expected, Officer Pearson of the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A. reports: — 


Animals inspected .......... 6500 
Cases ... . 107 
Cases prosecuted .......... 17 
Cases pending trial ......... 2 
Horses humanely destroyed. ..... 17 
Horses taken from work. ....... 19 


NEW TRUSTEES ~ 


T a meeting of the directors of the Massa- 

chusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, held July 1, the following 
were elected trustees of the permanent funds: 
Charles G. Bancroft, president of the Inter- 
national Trust Company; Charles E. Roger- 
son, president of the Boston Safe Deposit & 
Trust Company; and John R. Macomber, 
president of Harris, Forbes & Company. At 
a meeting of the directors of the American 
Humane Education Society, also held July 1, 
the same men were elected trustees of the per- 
manent funds of that organization. 


THEIR FRIEND IS DEAD 


N the death of John Mitchell, the editor of 

Life, not only the dog, but all the animals as 
well, have lost a staunch and uncompromising 
friend. Could they know how long and how 
fearlessly he had championed their cause, all the 
animals of the world would mourn his going. 
Nothing more tells the story of our lives than 
the character of those who grieve because we 
have gone. Are they only the strong, the rich, 


the prosperous, or, with them does there stand a 
multitude of the weak, the despised, the friendless? 


HIS REWARD 


HIS is the picture of a faithful dead dog — 

dead from hanging. Run over and one 
leg broken by an automobile, he was taken 
by his heartless master, who was about to 
leave the State, into the woods and hanged. 
This is the attitude in which he was found. 
The rope had stretched considerably. The 
man had left for Canada before we heard of the 
affair. What questions such a deed awakens! 
We do not often print anything like this, believ- 
ing it better not to tell of our saddest and most 
pitiful experiences with cruelty. But occasionally 
it harms no one to catch a glimpse into the 
depths of man’s inhumanity. 


To put into practice the motto of the American 
Humane Education Society, “Glory to God, 
Peace on Earth, Kindness, Justice and Mercy 
to Every Living Creature,” is a need more vital 
today than ever before in all history. Are you 
doing your part to hasten the day when the 
Golden Rule shall be generally observed both 
by men and nations? 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 


Each of our two Societies will receive gifts, 
large or small, entering into a written obliga- 
tion binding the Society safely to invest the 
same and to pay to the donor for life a reason- 
able rate of interest, or an annuity for an amount 
agreed upon. The rate of interest or amount of 
annuity will necessarily depend upon the age of 
the donor. 

The wide financial experience and high 
standing of the trustees, Charles G. Bancroft, 
Charles E. Rogerson and John R. Macomber, 
to whom are entrusted the care and manage- 
ment of our invested funds, are a guaranty of 
the security of such an investment. Persons of 
comparatively small means may by this arrange- 
ment obtain a better income for life than could 
be had with equal safety by the usual methods 
of investment, while avoiding the risks and 
waste of a will contest, and ultimately promo- 
ting the cause of the dumb animals. 

The Societies solicit correspondence upon 
this subject and will be glad to furnish all 
further details. 
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Peace ON EARTH, 


[KINDNESS, JUSTICE 
AND MERCY TO 
Every LiviING 

CREATURE. 


American Humane 
Education Society 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies, 
see back cover. Checks should_be made payable 
to the Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education 
Society 

Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
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Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton . Madeira 
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Jerome Perinet, Introducteur des 
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Field Workers of the Society 
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ONE OF A HUNDRED 
HE following letter is only one of a hundred. 
Our humane education literature is going 
out constantly into just such fields as this one: 


THE COLORED CIVIC LEAGUE 


Laurinburg, N.C. 
Dear Dr. Rowley: — 

This is to acknowledge the package of books 
and literature that you sent us some few days 
ago. I wish to thank you very much for your 
kindness in helping us out in our great struggle 
to better the condition of the colored boys and 
girls in this very dark section of the South. 
The books are very fitting for our library and 
I wish to assure you that they are very highly 
appreciated. 

Again thanking you and trusting that the 
Lord will continue to bless you, I am, 

Yours very sincerely, L. L. Kine, President. 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA 


T is time our school histories ceased to keep 

alive the old spirit of bitterness between 
the two great English-speaking nations. This 
at last is coming to be acknowledged. New 
and better histories are being written. We 
rejoice in such a statement as the following 
taken from a pamphlet advertising a new 
school history just published by the Macmillan 
Company :— 


In a history thus conceived there is no place 
for any feeling engendered by ancient disputes 
between the United States and Great Britain, 
for they were disposed of long ago and a hun- 
dred years of peace have ensued. Great Britain 
and France are both associates of the United 
States in this greatest of wars, in a common 
struggle for freedom and democracy. The 
old disputes seem now very remote. 

There was a war also between the North and 
the South, but the issues of it were definitely 
settled by another generation than ours and 
there is no longer any reason for not treating 
both sides with fairness and sympathy. 

In this book just as the history related to the 
great problems of today is treated with courage 
and insight, so the history of buried issues and 
disputes is treated without rancor and preju- 
dice when it needs to be treated at all. 


A CLEAN SWEEP 


HE good news that the last canton in 
Switzerland refusing to allow the teaching 
of humane education in the schools, has at length 
permitted Bands of Mercy to be organized 
among the children, was received recently from 
M. Jerome Perinet, our representative in 
Geneva. He has also sent us the Bulletin 
published by a school in that city. The pupils 
in this school are very young — from five to ten 
years of age. They are taught primarily to be 
thoughtful, gentle and kind, and receive marks 
for these traits as well as for the regular studies. 
Since the organization of the Bands a much 
higher standard of classroom work has been 
attained; one boy has risen rapidly through the 
grades because of a new interest in his studies, 
another has grown obedient and _ tractable, 
another has become more truthful, and these 
are but a few instances of the general improve- 
ment. A box is provided in the school-room, 
in which the children place records of the little 
kindnesses they have done, and these are 
discussed in class. The Bulletin contains many 
interesting examples of these deeds. 
M. Perinet has received from a Spanish edu- 
cator a request for literature, to be used in intro- 
ducing Bands of Mercy in that country. 


HUMANE EDUCATION IN RHODE 
ISLAND 


IODAY there is not a State in the Union 

where humane education has been more 
generally introduced into the public schools 
than in Rhode Island, where in a compara- 
tively small area for fourteen years the Rhode 
Island Humane Education Society has been 
at work. During the year ending March 30, 
last, pupils of 955 classes in 158 schoolhouses 
were visited by Miss Olney and Miss Nowell, 
the Society’s organizers, resulting in 955 new 
Bands of Mercy, with 35,796 members. Many 
lantern slide lectures were given both in public 
and parochial schools. Thousands of humane 
calendars and vast quantities of other litera- 
ture, including copies of Our Dumb Animals, 
have been freely distributed. Nearly 200 Be 
Kind to Animals pennants were sold at cost 


to Bands of Mercy. These, briefly, are the 
facts which authorize in the fourteenth an- 
nua! report of the Society this statement: ‘Our 
chief effort has been put forth in behalf of the 
children and young people. Through them 
many adults have been reached.” The report 
notes the passing of Mrs. Frances H. Olney, 
mother of Miss Elizabeth W. Olney, corre- 
sponding secretary of the Society to whose 
enthusiasm and good judgment much of its 
success must be attributed. 


PRIZE PAINTINGS AWARDED 


S the result of the humane essay contest 

in the grammar schools of Tacoma and 
Olympia, Washington, during Be Kind to 
Animals Week, we have learned from Mrs. 
Jennie R. Nichols that the prizes, paintings by 
Miss Sarah J. Eddy, have been awarded to the 
Lincoln School of Tacoma and the Lowell 
School of Olympia. These pictures are to 
be retained for.a year when another humane 
essay contest will be held, the schools winning 
first place having the honor of receiving the 
pictures for the next year. 


TOY GUNS AND PATRIOTISM 


( any one who has observed the benef- 

icent effects of the practice of humane- 
ness, and who, on the other hand, realizes the 
extent of the misery which the cult of militarism 
has brought upon the world, how much of the 
domineering spirit, of brutality, and of fero- 
cious cruelty has been engendered among the 
German military class through the constant 
entertainment of the idea of making use of 
weapons of offense,—to such an_ observer 
the knowledge that there are in this country 
parents who still provide their children with 
playthings in the form of guns, presents a 
problem. The mere fact that children have 
been injured by such toys should be a suffi- 
cient objection. Playing with toy guns is 
sure to lead to the desire to possess real 
guns. 

Our war with Germany is for the very pur- 
pose of abolishing militarism, upholding the 
ideal of democracy, and ensuring world peace. 
Without this our country is not safe; therefore 
the principle of patriotism is involved as well 
as that of world welfare and true human brother- 
hood. The giving of guns to children should 
be regarded as antagonistic to all these prin- 
ciples. Officers of the law carry weapons 
with which to enforce order; others are not 
permitted to do so, and the restriction is wise. 
In view of the certain development of reckless 
and cruel conduct in children who are given 
toy guns, and of the injury they are sure to 
inflict on unfortunate birds and animals, parents 
who bestow them are neither wise nor humane; 
also they are not patriotic, for none is patriotic 
whose acts are at variance with the highest 
aims of the government under which he lives. 
If all parents gave their children guns, the spirit 
of militarism would take possession of the 
rising generation, and the nations would fight 
to utter extinction, for let it be remembered 
that even professed Christianity has not been 
a preventive of war. 

Our present contest is not a war of aggres- 
sion, but a campaign of rescue and deliverance 
from the worst tyranny and cruelty the world 
has ever known; therefore our patriotism 


must take the form of helping our government 
to pursue it to a successful conclusion. At 
the same time let us see to it that it also takes 
the form of avoiding all that may thwart its 
ultimate aim—that of world peace and the 
M. F. L. 


brotherhood of nations. 
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AN AVIATOR 
MARIA BRISCOE CROKER 


IN our wood, where bough and blossom 
Are heralding the May, 

There comes an aviator 
Each morn at break of day. 


He has left his sable legions 

And the ’wildering joys of flight 
To woo his love at sunrise 

In the forest of Delight. 


O, say not that the crow 
Is a homely common thing, 
You've not seen him at the dawning 
With the sunlight on his wing. 


His ebon satin shimmers 
With splendors manifold, 
That in magic of the morning 
All the tints of rainbow hold. 


Mid pink oaken buds, his lady 
Perches gaily overhead, 

And watches with coy glances 
His stately form and tread. 


He tells her, there above him, 
All his love and all his woe, 

No doubt with courtly phrases, 
A wondrous tale we know. 


Mr. Crow’s a gay marauder 
With his petty plundering, 

But the world that loves a lover 
Will forgive him in the Spring. 


Burt, my dear madam,” said the admiral, ‘it 
is hard to discuss these matters with one so 
unfamiliar with the terminology of the subject. 
You remind me of the young wife who was 
speaking to her brother about her volunteer 
husband: 


“*Tsn’t Jack just wonderful?’ she said. ‘He’s 
already been promoted to field marshal.’ 

“*From private to field marshal in two 
months? Impossible!’ said the brother. 

“Did I say field marshal?’ murmured the 
young wife. ‘Well, perhaps it’s court-martial. 
I know it’s one or the other.’” 

— Youth’s Companion 


. . 
. 


Water is the first great need of animals, 
especially in hot weather. 


THE BLACK VULTURE 


The Flight of Birds 


L. E. EUBANKS 


Photographs from National Association of Audubon Societies 


T often is observed that birds in the air 

seem to have no definite aims. Among 
untrained birds the robin is one of the few that 
really seem to be ‘“‘going somewhere.” That 
carrier pigeons know their business has been 
attested many times. It was during the Boer 
War that Sir George White, commanding the 
defending garrison, wished to send a plan of 
the enemy’s position to Lord Roberts by pigeon 
post. The package was too heavy for one bird, 
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so it was divided into five parcels; and the 
five carriers reached the destination, 170 miles 
distant, within twenty-six minutes of each other. 

Birds in migration follow a definite course. 
However erratic they may appear at other 
times, they settle down to business when the 
time comes to changing homes. At the end of 
summer the terns fly from the arctic region 
virtually to the south pole, and scarcely deviate 
from a direct line in the 10,000-mile journey. 
It has been observed that migratory birds cross 
the North Sea similarly, sticking to a certain 
course each trip. Doubtless atmospheric con- 
ditions modify bird flight, at least to some 
extent. A French student of pigeons noted on 


D EAGLE 


two occasions when pigeon flight was unsatisfac- 
tory that magnetic storms were occurring. Also 
wireless telegraphy seems to affect pigeon post. 
But it is true that birds do many “crazy” 
things. Moths and bats are not the only flying 
things that fly into a light. A surprising number 
of the night fliers are killed by impact against 
lighthouses. The beacon of safety for man 
seems to spell disaster for the feathered night 
migrant. Incidentally, it may be remarked that 


the student of birds should give special atten- 
tion to night study. More birds travel at 
night than by day, and they are generally of 
a different class, thrushes, warblers, vireos, etc. 
— the more timid birds, generally speaking. 

Birds differ greatly in method and rate of 
flight. Contrast a bat and an eagle; ‘the former 
cannot rise from a perfectly level surface, the 
latter can “push off” from any place, at any 
angle, with astounding celerity, and rise 6000 
feet. A few other birds, notably the lark and 
the crow, travel at an altitude of five or six 
thousand feet, but ordinarily birds stay within 
1000 feet of earth. It is characteristic of birds 
of prey to soar in wide circles, but when aiming 
at a cértain point the eagle uses the steady 
wing beat method. 

It is interesting to note the different ways 
in which birds meet obstructions. Some duck 
an obstacle; a quail jumps it, a snipe dodges 
it, a mallard swerves. A hawk will stand abso- 
lutely still in the air, sizing up the situation, and 
then suddenly shoot away at marvelous speed. 
Ducks are capable of great speed — the blue- 
winged teal and the canvasback sometimes 
exceed 130 miles an hour; but ordinarily they 
loaf along and adapt their actions to the needs 
of the hour. 

For combination of speed and grace, swallows 
are hard to surpass. I read of one’s flight from 
Antwerp to Compiegne. The distance of 
140 miles was accomplished in sixty-eight 
minutes. 

Vultures can fly 150 miles an hour. Perhaps 
nature gave them great power of flight as a 
compensation for two great handicaps — weak- 
ness of talons and a poor sense of smell. They 
have to rely entirely on sight, and are unable 
to carry off their prey. The condor, the South 
American vulture, is kept in the nest longer 
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than any other bird I know of; it does not fly 
till about a year old. But when grown it makes 
up for lost time; its nine-foot wing expanse 
gives it great power and speed. 

Such birds as the chimney-swift and the 
frigate bird are often seen to fly slowly. They 
practically live on the wing, and are some- 
times eating, sleeping or making their toilet 
when they appear to be loafing. The laiter 
can ‘‘speed up” to a hundred miles an hour, 
when necessary. 

The hawk is a king of flight. With the power 
to fly 200 miles an hour, the sight to spy an object 
at twenty times the distance possible for the 
strongest human eyes, the muscular power to 
lift and carry off a large rabbit, and the courage 
to execute his designs, a hawk is a formidable 
yet an admirable bird. 

The wind plays such a part in flight of any 


’ kind that speed in the air cannot be intelligibly 


discussed without some consideration of its 
effect. Experiments have shown that a carrier 
pigeon’s flight when sailing with a moderate 
wind is 1540 yards a minute, as compared to 
1200 in calm weather. With a strong wind, its 
speed is nearly doubled, or about 2000 yards 
a minute. It would be interesting to know just 
how rapidly the fastest hawk, backed by a strong 
wind, could cut through space! 


THE LARGEST OF THE 
RAGGED-WINGS 

WALTER K. PUTNEY 
'UGONIA J-ALBUM is its scientific name, 
but it is commonly known as Compton’s 
Tortoise butterfly. Among our smaller butter- 
flies are a lot of dusky fliers with wings that 
look torn or ragged. The eyes are hairy, the 
club on the end of the antenna is very distinct, 


‘and many of them have commas on the under- 


side of each hind wing. The Red Admiral, 
Painted Beauty, Mourning Cloak, Hop Mer- 
chant, and American Tortoise-Shell butterflies 
all belong to the angle-wings, but the largest 
and one of the prettiest is Compton’s Tortoise. 

The ground color of this butterfly is tawny, 
marked with blotches and bars of dark, velvety 
brown, and one white bar on each wing. Be- 
neath one finds a curiously variegated coloring 
of grays and lighter browns — wavy in appear- 
ance — with a letter “J” or “L” in white. 
This letter is quite distinct in most specimens, 
being “J” on the right wing and “L” on the 
left. 

Here we find an almost perfect example of 
protective coloration, for the under-wing shades 
are imitations of the mossy bark of many trees. 
The top view presents a still more adequate 
protection if the butterfly is resting where the 
sun’s rays are broken as they shine through the 
leaves and grasses. 

For a long time scientists thought that 
Compton’s Tortoise was a wanderer from 
Europe, for the variety found over there is 
almost identical in markings and _ shadings; 
but the caterpillar is so markedly different 
from the caterpillar of Europe’s species that 
the American member had to be classed as a 
variety by itself. 

It might be stated, in connection with this, 
that there are only about a dozen butterflies 
that are common to both Europe and this 
country, although there are a number of others 
that are so nearly alike that old-time scientists 
said they were practically the same. Careful 
comparison of the larva (caterpillar) always 
shows the variation and never fails. 


You can at least be in the second line of 
defense — be a war saver. 


at O18 New Oceans 


LOUISE E. DEW 


E of the Northland know all our butter- 

flies and feathered friends, but to us the 
chameleon is an unknown quantity as a rule. 
Those who are not acquainted with this gentle 
little creature regard him merely as a lizard, 
but he is far more than the latter, as “King 
Rex” proved to me in an acquaintance that 
extended over a period of three years. 


It was down in New Orleans at Mardi Gras 
that King Rex ingratiated himself into my 
affections. Hitherto I, too, had _ regarded 
these little wriggling creatures as curiosities 
second only to worms and other crawling, 
creeping things that were not meant to be 
handled. In Metairie Cemetery, where they are 
as thick as flies, I had seen so many of them 
flitting about the above-ground tombs that it 
gave me a queer creepy feeling, and not for worlds 
would I have voluntarily touched one of them. 


It is odd how we can change our views of 
life in the twinkling of an eye. Sitting in the 
patio of an old Creole mansion one evening, 
I espied a pair of chameleons flitting about 
in the bougainvillea vines nearby, like a pair 
of little love-birds. They were as green as the 
leaves upon which they perched at the end of 
each flight. A moment later when I beheld 
them chasing each other up and down the statue 
in the fountain they were gray and colorless 
like the old flagstones in the court. I watched 
them curiously, and finally, when one of them 
ventured to crawl over the toe of my slipper, 
and mount to my lap, I did not repulse his 
advances. To my amazement he at once be- 
gan to take on the coloring of my purple Mardi 
Gras costume, his hues soon blending with his 
royal rainbow shades. Straightway I christened 
him ‘King Rex” in honor of the King of the 
Carnival. An instant later his companion of 
the fountain had swished through the air like 
a gray-green moth, landing in my lap also. 
Instantly I beheld the same miracle of changing 
color take place, and I can never explain the 
reverence I felt in that moment for the wonders 
of God in this great universe. 


It was apparent that King Rex and Queen 
Mab, as I christened the newcomer, had adopted 
me, so from thenceforth they were my constant 
companions. When I returned North they 
accompanied me to Home O’ Dreams, and for 
three years lived in our conservatory subsisting 
upon ants, beetles, weevils and similar delicacies 
that are deadly enemies to plant life. When- 
ever I came into their presence they recognized 
me and flew straight to my shoulders, a favor 
they never bestowed upon any one else. Some- 
times it was difficult to locate them, for true 
to their chameleon natures they took on the 
same hue as the object upon which they rested. 


It often seemed that they enjoyed teasing us 
by hiding away in this fashion before our very 
eyes in order to surprise us later. 

“Rex! Rex! Good Queen Mab, I’m lonesome 
to see you,” I would coaxingly call. One day 
when I did so they were nowhere in sight. 
I rested my hand expectantly upon a safrano 
rose bush beside me. Still there was no answer. 
Aware of their tricks I kept a sharp lookout. 

Suddenly I espied them crawling along from 
one rose to the other, instead of leaping as was 
their custom, and they were exactly the color 
of the deep rich safrano rose. I kept perfectly 
still until Rex was within reach, then the palm 
of my hand closed upon him and it was his turn 
to be surprised. 


IN THE PINEY TRAIL, FLORIDA 
LESLIE CLARE MANCHESTER 


I SEE them follow the forest path; 
I see them come at sundown hour, 
The little red swine through aftermath 
Of shadows that haunt the leaf-hung bower! 


The trail is brown with fragrant pine; 
With needles that strew the forest edge 
And make a carpet for feet like thine, 
O little red herd in fern and sedge! 


A jasmine leaps to a drooping bough 
And flings a flowing, fair festoon; 

And yellow the blossoms that fringe it now 
Beneath the rim of the sunset moon! 


But hurriedly on in the deep’ning dusk 

By the lake’s still shore and mirrored star, 
They go like bees to rose-sweet musk 

Where lights of the farm-house windows are! 


They go in the path as the mother leads, 
These tender young, these wee red things; 
Nor pause for the live-oak’s ivory seeds, 
Nor seek where the sweet persimmon clings. 


*Tis home that calls, ’tis home that sings 
The same sweet song for one and all: 
For humans and for humbler things: 
A voice that draws with gentle thrall! 


It speaks to the heart of the little herd 

And hastens their feet in the wild-wood way; 
It sends its sweet beguiling word 

And lo, they will not, cannot stay! 


The jasmine throws its yellow bloom 
And the hoot-owl sounds its lonesome wail; 
But gone is the herd from the pine boughs’ gloom; 
Oh, gone is it from the twilight trail! 
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American Red Cross—Junior Membership 


Conducted and Edited by Dr. H. N. MacCRACKEN 
National Director of Junior Membership, American Red Cross, Washington, D.C. 


HE Junior Red Cross has good cause to 
be proud of its first school year. In 
September, 1917, when it was launched by 
President Wilson’s proclamation, its member- 
ship stood at zero. Today more than 8,000,000 
children proudly wear its red and white insignia. 
The achievement of these children can not be 
completely told. Their program is too elastic 
and their activities too varied. In general 
they have all made war relief supplies and done 
whatever else came to hand that was for the 
well-being of themselves and their community. 
The need of money with which to buy mate- 
rials for their work, has called out a startling 
amount of industry and resourcefulness in 
the young financiers. Entertainments and 
sales are favorite “‘moneymakers.” They range 
in character all the way from the elaborate 
Greek games recently held in St. Louis, to the 
sale of Christmas toys which brought $3000 
profit to Los Angeles children and the Minnea- 
polis school bazaar which netted $4500 in four 
days. “Salvaging” waste material has proved 
successful where a local junk market is avail- 
able. The “movie” and “candy” pennies, 
nickels and dimes that have found their way 
into the Red Cross box total a tremendous 
sacrifice of pleasure. The following list from 
a Montclair, N. J., school gives an idea of the 
range of odd jobs that have earned a share 
of one school’s Red Cross fund: catering, mak- 
ing beds, cleaning rooms, mending, pressing, 
manicuring, shampooing, running errands. 


Powerful Jaws by ceorcE a. 


HE muscular power in the jaws of many 
animals is truly marvelous. The jaguar, 
for instance, although a comparatively small 
animal, has been known to cross a river, kill a 
horse, and, seizing the body with his teeth, to 
drag it some two hundred feet to the water side, 
plunge into the water with it, recross the river, 
pull the carcass out upon the other side, and 
drag it into a neighboring wood. Even when 
two horses have been harnessed to- 
gether the jaguar has been known 
to kill them both and drag them 
away. 
In size the hyena resembles a large 
mastiff, but the formation of his neck 
and jaws gives him a power far be- 
yond that of other animals of his 
size. So exceedingly powerful are 
his jaws and teeth, that they can 


The Junior Red Cross “Carries On” 


In many ways Junior Red Cross Auxiliaries 
have made themselves useful to their com- 
munities. During the heavy snows of last 
winter, the Red Cross Juniors in a Chicago 
suburb made a snow-plow and kept the streets 
clear. That Buffalo, New York, now boasts 
a beautiful bird sanctuary is due to the local 
school auxiliaries. Red Cross Juniors are all- 
round patriots, and support with enthusiasm 
government organizations and campaigns. They 
are among the hardest workers for W. S. S., 
Liberty Loans, food conservation and war 
gardens. One enterprising school auxiliary 
has organized a messenger service which is at 
the disposal of all the patriotic organizations in 
that town. 

The backbone of Junior Red Cross activities 
is without question its work for war relief. The 
emphasis is entirely upon the educational value 
of this work, a value that is high because of 
adaptability to manual training, sewing and 
cooking courses and because of the patriotic 
motive to good workmanship. Hundreds of 
thousands of knitted articles, hospital and re- 
fugee garments and Red Cross packing-cases 
have flowed into Chapter storehouses from the 
school workrooms. Between September, 1917, 
and March, 1918, the schools of one city — 
Chicago — produced 77,132 articles. The Jun- 
iors pledged themselves to produce by June 
1, 255,000 refugee garments and over 5000 
pieces of furniture for the Red Cross convales- 
cent houses built in connection with U. S. base 


All turtles are possessed of powerful jaws, 
and many of the sea-turtles are able to crush the 
clam and other hard-shell substances. But the 
loggerhead tortoise is champion of the turtles 
when it comes to hard biting. One of these 
creatures has been’ known to crush a steel gun- 
barrel which a sportsman had thrust into its 
mouth, while another of these tortoises has 
been known to split the handle of an oar, 


crush the thigh-bone of an ox with 
apparently little effort. So great is 
the strain upon the bones in the 


neck by the muscles of the jaw, that } 


the vertebre of the neck have be- y 
come united closely, and in con- ~ i 
sequence the hyena has a perpetu- ui 

ally stiff neck. One of these animals vif 7 
in captivity has been known to tear 
an oaken plank from the floor of his - 

cage with the utmost ease; although | 
the plank was seven feet long and -: 


fastened with numerous nails four es 


inches in length. Surely the hyena’s — 


jaws are not to be despised. 


Three dollars and a half gives a week’s vacation for a tired horse at our Farm 
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and general hospitals—this on a national 
allotment and in excess of work already done 
for local chapters. 

It is without hesitation that the Red Cross 
can say “Well done” to its Junior members. 
It cannot say “Rest in peace!” for the closing 
of the schools must not put a period to their 
patriotic work. The war sweeps on. The 
passing of vacation months brings another 
bitter winter, to be faced in France by the sol- 
diers who fight our battles and the refugees 
who are dependent upon our care. 

A great.many schools have signified their 
intention of keeping open for two or three 
hours a week and carrying on the work of mak- 
ing refugee garments, hospital supplies and 
knitted articles during the summer, and re- 
ported that war gardens, calf, pig, sheep, 
poultry, canning, preserving and war bread 
clubs have been organized. Individual chil- 
dren who have been members of a school aux- 
iliacy and who are not so situated that they 
can be associated with groups in work for the 
summer should continue, if possible, the work 
with which they have been identified during 
the school year, returning the finished articles 
to their own auxiliary on the reopening of 
schools. 

The experience of the year has taught that 
Red Cross Juniors need no urging. We only 
echo their own watchword when we charge 
them to “carry on” into the increased oppor- 
tunities for service that are before them. 


RUSS 


three inches in diameter and made of hard- 
wood. 

The wolf, although a frail-looking animal, is 
equipped with immeasurably strong jaws, and 
when it bites it generally brings away the part 
it seizes. The snapping of its teeth can be 
compared to the clash of a steel trap when set 
loose. So powerful are the muscles of its neck 
and jaws that it can easily carry off a sheep in 
its mouth without letting it touch 
the ground, and it runs with its prey 
much faster than the shepherds who 
pursue it. 

The teeth and jaws of an orang- 
outang are of vast power, and it is 
claimed that even the leopard cares 
not to prove their strength. The 
dense fibrous covering of the cocoa- 
nut is but a small obstacle to even 
the front teeth of the hideous orang, 
and the hard shell of the cocoanut 
itself is easily cut through by these 
terrible teeth. 

The deep bony ridges that run over 
the top of the skull and in different 
parts of the head are a good indica- 
tion of the enormous development 
of the muscles that give strength to 
the jaws of the gorilla. No animal 
presents so hideous an aspect as this 
monster. With its wide-open froth- 
ing mouth it is a terrible sight to be- 
hold, and can crush the heavy steel 
barrel of a rifle between its teeth. 
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The Band of Mercy 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


3 } state Organizers 
PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try to 
protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will scnd to 
every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty mem- 
bers and sends the name chosen for the Band and the name 
and post-office address of the president who has been duly 
elected: 

1. Special Band of Mercy literature. 

2. Several leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. 

3. Copy of ‘Songs of Happy Life.” 

4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 

See back cover for prices of Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Three hundred and fifty-nine new Bands of 
Mercy were reported in June. Of these 191 
were in schools of Rhode Island; 77 in schools 
of Texas; 29 in schools of Connecticut; 16 in 
schools of Virginia; 11 each in schools of Ken- 
tucky and Maine; eight in schools of Ohio; six 
in Canada; four in Washington; two each in 
Maryland and Georgia; and one each in Massa- 
chusetts and New York. 


Total number Bands of Mercy, 115,169 


CEN 
van 


A PATRIOTIC BAND OF MERCY 


HE Central Hill Band of Mercy, Somer- 

ville, Massachusetts, is doing its bit to 
help along army horse relief. In a_ recent 
parade in that city one of the members rode 
a small pony with a red star on its forehead, 
accompanied by other members of the Band 
carrying Be Kind to Animals banners as well 
as those of the Band of Mercy and the Red 
Star Animal Relief. In this special section 
there was also an automobile draped with 
bunting and covered with red* stars. Each 
of the occupants, including a tiny white dog, 
wore a red star. 

This Band, under the able leadership of Miss 
Edith A. Woodman, is very active, and fre- 
quently holds public meetings in order to inter- 
est others, adults as well as children, in ‘the 
humane cause. Not long ago an _ entertain- 
ment was given at which a sum was raised for 
army horse relief. 


PRAIRIE DOGS 
L. E. EUBANKS 


HE prairie dog is allied to the squirrel and 

marmot; in fact, his zodlogical name is 
“prairie marmot.” The typical prairie dog of 
the western plains is about a foot long, and 
reddish-brown in color. When he seems to be 
any color but brown the reason will be found in 
the earth where he has burrowed. Naturally, 
he often takes on its hue. 

As everyone knows, this busy little rodent is 
decidedly gregarious; his social instinct is a 
prominent attribute, and where you find one 
prairie dog you are very likely to find many, a 
whole “city,” in fact. 

In some sections these colonies occupy many 
acres, and sometimes render the land useless 
for agricultural purposes. The little dog bur- 
rows at a steep angle, often as deep as twelve or 
fifteen feet, and invariably has a number of 
“rooms” in his home. At the entrance he 
always provides a mound from behind which he 
can reconnoiter the surrounding country. The 
little mounds are the characteristic evidence of a 
prairie dog town, and I have seen them so thick 
that cultivation of the land was practically 
impossible. 

The prairie dog is more particular in his diet 
than most animals, specializing on grass roots 
and the stems of flowers. He stores stems and 
seed-heads of such plants as the sunflower, and 
goes through the winter with every comfort. 
Hibernation is only partial, and confined to the 
very coldest periods. 

These little citizens are very alert. They can 
see an intruder at a surprising distance, and 
warn each other with an odd whistling cry, like 
that of the marmot proper. Though the visitor 
may have been able to count scores of dogs a 
second before, he will not see one a moment 
after the alarm is sounded. The little fellows 
are as quick as lightning, and always “have a 
weather eye open.” The instinct to get into the 
hole at any cost is so strong that a hunter seldom 
secures a wounded prairie dog unless he shoots 
it at quite a distance from the shaft. As Irving 
said, the little fellow “throws a somerset’; you 
see a pair of disappearing heels, then all is quiet. 
If you are as expert at hiding as a coyote, you 
may fool the dogs into coming out again before 
you depart. One by one they peep over their 
bulwarks, and if the coast is clear, are soon gossip- 
ing again in the “city streets.” 

Always in a prairie dog town there are preda- 
tory animals who feed on the rodents. The 
rattlesnake is the most common, though owls 
and weasels are pretty certain to be close around. 
The wary little dogs know their enemies, and 
when they discover a rattler in a burrow they 
immediately seal up the hole with earth, and 
leave their foe to die. 

The coyote is another source of trouble. He 
is usually too clever for the prairie dog, and 
makes frightful inroads on the “vil- 
lages.”’ 

Can a prairie dog be domesticated? 
Yes and no; it depends. I have known 
of successes where the animal was taken 
as a very young “pup.” As long as 
he is kept in the house, things go very 
well, but as soon as his feet and nose 
touch earth, into the ground he goes, 
and out come all his native traits. 
He is a creature of the wild, and prefers 
to remain so. 

The prairie dog is passing. For 
obvious reasons, his disappearance will 
not be as lamentable as that of some 
other animals; but any loss of our wild 
life is more or less saddening. 


THE OLD CAT MAY COME BACK 
J. K. ODELL 


VER sixty years ago, a farmer who resided a 
short distance south of Knapp’s Corners, 
New York, just before Christmas, killed his hogs 
and early next morning the pork was loaded to 
take to Rochester, the county seat. 

It seemed to some of the family to be a favor- 
able time to get rid of the old cat. Her days of 
usefulness were about over; she was stiff, homely, 
and always under foot. 

Placed in a bag, with the string securely tied, 
the uged house pet was started “over the hills 
to the poor-house,” so to speak. The farmer 
was instructed to “take her so far away that 
she could never get back,”’ so, when he reached 
the city limits, he stopped, untied the string and 
“let the cat out of the bag.” She was last seen 
making her way toward the steep bank of the 
river, and he took it for granted that she would 
tumble in, and that would be the last of the cat 
nuisance. 

Scarcely a month had passed when, in the 
middle of a cold, blustering night, with the 
thermometer down to the zero point, a familiar 
mewing and scratching on the back door was 
heard by a member of the family, who happened 
to be awake. 

“That sounds like ‘old Malta’; 
and see,” was the surprised cry. 

The door was opened — “old Malta’’ walked 
in as unconcernedly as though she hadn’t been 
away an hour. She gave one rub up against the 
old familiar chair-leg, as if to say, “Here I am 
again!” 

It was seen at once that she needed something 
to eat. Tears were now falling from her bene- 
factor’s face, and no time was lost in placing a 
nice dish of food before her, the. special kind she 
liked, with a dish of warmed milk, flavored with 
cream, as dessert. When she had taken all she 
wanted, she leisurely walked around to her old 
spot back of the stove and lay down, purring 
contentedly. 

Next morning at breakfast, when the family 
were present, a vote was taken, and all affirmed, 
with both hands up, that “ Malta” should never 
be without her own “bed and board”’ on the old 
farm. 

It has been said, evidently with a show of 
truth, that some dumb animals are endowed 
with one more “‘sense”’ than that possessed by 
humai beings—the sense of direction. It 
seemed an impossibility for the old cat to find 
her way back. Rochester is seventeen miles 
away in a straight line from Knapp’s Corners, 
and with the snow two feet deep it must have 
been an intense struggle. 

There may be a moral in this: not to put off 
on to others our old friends. What if they are 


let’s get up 


old and not so pleasing as they once were — the 
old cat may come back. 
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GENTLENESS 


HOW TO FORGET 


[' you were busy being kind, 

Before you knew it you would find 
You'd soon forget to think ’twas true 
That someone was unkind to you. 


If you were busy being glad, 

And cheering people who were sad, 
Although your heart might ache a bit, 
You'd soon forget to notice it. 


If you were busy being true 

To what you know you ought to do, 
You'd be so busy you'd forget 

The blunders of the folks you've met. 


If you were busy being right, 
You'd find yourself too busy quite 
To criticize your neighbor long, 
Because he’s busy being wrong. 
ReBEccA FORESMAN 


A CHANGE OF MIND 


ELIZABETH SUSSDORF, Junior High School, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., in Humane Essay Contest 


RE you going to the Rialto?” 
“What’s the attraction?” 


“Trained animals, I think. Let’s go.” 


“Trained animals, Frances? I didn’t think you would 
enjoy seeing animals act. If you could only see the way they 
are trained. Once I knew the mistress of a wonderfully talented 
dog; his time came to act but he refused, and she picked him 
up and made as if to kiss him, but I saw her stick a pin in his 
nose. And the little monkeys that dance — but for a different 
reason than you or I would, for the floor is charged with elec- 
tricity and that forces them to jump to escape the shock. 
And sometimes the bears have to go without meals for days 
until a new trick has been learned. 

“What good do these performances do? None whatever. 
They only put money into the pockets of the unworthy 
trainers.” 

“Goodness, Ruth, I had thought only of the enjoyment I 
would get. By the way, have you started a thrift stamp 
book? I’m glad you told me all about the horrors of animal 
training. I'll take the matinee money and start a book of 
stamps.” 

This was a conversation I overheard between two girls on 
their way from school. 


PROUD PARENTS 
MAUDE B. BROWN 
APPY looking father and mother dogs and baby doggies, 
are they not? And is it any wonder? Just count, 
“One, two, three, four, five’ little fluffy white babies! No 
use pretending they aren’t happy and proud, for they are. 

The photographer didn’t have to say to them, “Smile, 
please!’’ or “Look pleasant!” as he does sometimes to little 
boys and girls. They were all so pleased and delighted to 
have their pictures taken, that they just couldn’t help but 
show it. 

You see, the grown-up dogs take every bit as much pride 
in their babies, and love them quite as much in their dog 
fashion, as your parents do you. And this of course is just 
as it should be. 


PROUD PARENTS 
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DIET AND DISPOSITION 
ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


ESPITE the fact that I know that I am 
likely to be branded as a false prophet, or 
a visionary being, I dare make the statement 
that future generations will eat little or no meat. 
Personally, I do not like to eat meat — I abhor 
the idea of crushing out the life of ar animal 
that an appetite may be satisfied. But we eat 
meat today because our ancestors ate it. It is 
a legacy left us that we care not to boast of. 

For the last fifteen years, from observation 
I have been studying a few families whom I 
know are extravagant meat-eaters. As a result 
of this study and observation, I am thoroughly 
convinced that their extreme passions, irrita- 
bility, and lack of conception of the higher 
things in life are directly traceable to this 
voracious appetite for meat. And we are to be 
pitied rather than condemned for this uncon- 

trollable habit of flesh-eating. The influence 
of diet upon the disposition of the individual 
has escaped scientific study long enough. We 
have reached that age when we must admit 
that our disposition to do evil is largely governed 
by what we eat. The influence that flesh as a 
food has on the individual’s character is as 
remarkable as it is peculiar. Some of the most 
irritable and “high tempered” persons ‘ my 
acquaintance are either excessive meat-eaters 
or else their ancestors were. 

Let us look, for example, in the animal world. 
Take the members of the cat family — which 
are voracious flesh-eaters. Study their habits, 
and when we do so, we have a fine conception of 
what may be expected of an individual cr nation 
that is not prudent in its diet. 

There are many well-known herbivorous 
animals that may be studied and the influence 
of diet on disposition brought out. Let us take 
the hare, which is one of our common animals. 
Its diet is purely vegetable, yet any school-boy 
will tell you that it has the sweetest and most 
likeable disposition of any creature — and 
is a creature that never resorts to vicious acts 
to punish assailants. And following the long 
line of vegetable feeders in the animal kingdom, 
it is difficult to find a single species that ever 
takes the offensive, and the only fighting spirit 
shown is for its own defense for its young. 

The hare’s great unoffending disposition has 
not led to its extermination or extinction. 
With as many, if not more enemies, than the 
average wild animal, it thrives. Natural en- 
emies have made it the most vigilant anu the 
most strategic of all the smaller animals. With 
large hawks sweeping the air in search for it, 
with hounds and hunters on the war-path, 
it manages to escape. Its strategic ability is 
not excelled by any of its flesh-eating relatives. 
In times of snow the schemes the hare employs 
to deceive and elude even as intelligent a 
creature as man, are wonderful. Those readers 
who have had the rare pleasure of tracking 
rabbits in the snow will recall the skill and 
thoughtfulness that they themselves had to 
employ in order to successfully follow the 
rabbits wandering in the snow. 

Other herbivorous wild animals may be 
regarded as dangerous to mankind, but such a 
disposition of a wild animal of this class is the 
result of a more vicious attack on the beast by 
man. Herbivorous creatures are fighters, but 
they take their stand for protection. And so 
it is with the nations or individuals who eat 
little or no meat — they take their stand for 
preservation of principles as well as life. 

The influence of diet on character is coming 
in for careful and scientific study in the future. 


Our readers are urged to clip from Our Dumb 
Animals various articles and request their local 
editors to republish. Copies so mutilated will 
be made good by us on application. 


That food taken into the stomach should affect 
our passions, determine and dominate the 
character of individuals and of nations, merits 
the closest investigation. 

With these facts before us, the question 
arises, “‘Are we fighting today because a nation 
in the past has not been prudent and careful in 
its diet?” An excessive amount of meats and 
spirituous drinks makes beasts of their users. 
In the future, when it is planned for universal 
peace among nations, it will be interesting, as 
it may seem strange, that we shall appeal to 
men’s stomachs as well as to their hearts. 


RED CROSS DOGS 


* LETTER from a young Harvard man in 
the American Ambulance Service in 
France which is quoted in the New York Sun, 
gives an interesting glimpse of the wonderful 
cleverness of the war dogs. 

Last evening, he writes, a couple of fellows 
came round to see us, bringing with them two 
of the famous Red Cross dogs. We were anx- 
ious to see them work, and so I ran off and hid 
in some bushes. 

Lying down, I placed my cap under me so 
that the dog could not find it. They sent one 
of the dogs out to find me. He finally dis- 
covered me; and as he was unable to find my 
cap, he put his nose in my pocket and pulled 
out my handkerchief, which he took back. A 
few minutes later he led his owner to the place 
where I lay. 

They told us that this dog saved one hundred 
and fifty lives in one day during the battle of 
the Marne. 

— Youth’s Companion 


THE twenty-ninth annual New York State 
Convention of Societies for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children and Animals will be held 
in Ithaca on Wednesday and Thursday, Septem- 
ber 25 and 26, 1918. 
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Founded by Geo. T. Angell in 1868 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals at the Plimpton Press, Lenox Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. 

Norwood Office: Lenox Street. 

Boston Office: 180 Longwood Avenue. 


TERMS 


One dollar per year, clubs of five and over, 60 cents. 

Special price to teachers, 50 cents. Postage free to all 
parts of the United States. 

Agents and societies are invited to correspond with us 
for terms on large orders. 

All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S 


$100 00 $5 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Branch 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’s 1 00 
S At and other payments may be sent to EBEN. 


'E, Treasurer. 
Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor. 


Active Life Associate 


SIXTIETH YEAR 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


dindertakers 


2326-2328 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 
Chapels Carriage and Motor Service 


HUMANE LITERATURE 


For sale by the American Humane Education Society 
at these prices, postpaid. (Titles in bold-face are of 


Cur Dumb Animals Vol. 50, June 1917—-May 1918. .$1.25 


About the Horse 


Don — His Recollections, Willard A. Paul, M.D., 
274 pp. illus. cloth 

Black Beauty (English), cloth, 30 cents...... 

What Constitutes Cruelty, Francis H. Rowley $35 BS per 100 

Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 3 cents each, or 3.00 

The Horse — Treatment of Sores, Diseases, etc. .60 

Humane Education Leaflet, No. 5 “a * 

How to Treat a Horse 


Two Horses I “pga Known, Mary C. Yarrow 40 
Care of Hors 

The Folly of Qe Blinder 

The Horse’s Prayer 

The Horse’s Prayer, large post-card 

The Horse’s Prayer, card in two colors .00 
The Horse’s Point of View, in Summer,post-card 1.00 
** The Proud Mother,” post-card, 5c. perdoz. .40 
Advice on Stable Management, card 1, 
The Checkrein, 4 pages 

The Cruel Over-check, card (two sides) 

The Overhead Checkrein, card (two sides)... 


About the Dog 
Beautiful Joe, illus. $1.25; cloth, 62 cts 
Only a Dog, or, Our Pet 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, 
The Dog — Its Care in Healt! 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and 4. 
What the Chained Dog Says 
The Story of Barry 


small 35 cts. 
35 cts. 


About the Bird 


The Birds of God, Theron Brown, 318 pp. ills. cloth $1.00 
The Lady of the Robins, cloth, 25 cts 

Save the Birds, post-card 

Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2... 

How the Birds Help the Farmer. 

The Air-gun and the Birds 

An Appeal to Every Woman 


About the Cat 


The Cat — Its Care in Health and Disease. .$ .60 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 8 40 
Do Not Leave Y: our Cat to Starve. . 
The Beggar Cat,’’ post-card, 5c. per ‘doz. 
About Poor Puss 


About Other Animals 


Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Ida aaa 150 pp. ——_ 58 cts. 
For Pity’s Sake, cloth, 25 ¢ per 15 cts. 
Our Gold Mine at Hoityhurst, pet 25 cts.. owed 15 cts. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 2 

The Cruelties of Trapping 

How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp.. 

Humane Educaton Leaflet, No. 6, animals. 

Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, cattle. 

Hints on the Care of Cows. 

Ways of Kindness 

The “ Sport ” of Killing 


Humane Education 
Humane Stamps, in colors 
Be Kind to Animals pennants (red or 25 cts. 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. Rowley. . .cloth 25 cts. 
paper 12 cts. 


cloth 60 cts. 
paper 25 cts. 
..cloth 75 cts. 


Friends and Ligaen (selections for school use), 
Sarah J. Edd 

Angell Prize Contest Recitations 

Voices for the Speechless, for Schools, a. 

Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, N 


Z "$0 -00 p 
Addr-s< to Boston Public Schools, Mr. Angell . $2.00 
Need of Humane Education Societies and 

Methods of Forming Them 
umane Day Exercises for 1918 
Humane Education, What to Teach and How 
to Teach 
Children in Humane Work, Mary C. Yarrow. 
Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty 
ee in Our Public Schools, Dr. Leffing- 
we 


Man the Animal’s God. 
Woman's Indifference, Dr. Rowle ley. 
Outlines of Study in Humane Education, 8pp.. ei 0 
A Talk with the Teacher = 
Condensed Information, pamphlet by President 
telling how to organize humane societies, with constitution 
and by-laws, free upon application. 


Band of Mercy 
** Be Kind to Animals ’’ buttons. .75 cts. per 100 
Buttons — white star on blue ground with 
gilt letters and border, one cent each 75 cents ao feng 
Badges, gold or silver finish, large, 8 cts.; small, 5 
Band of Mercy ’”’ pennant 


Band of Mercy Register 
Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words only) .$3.00 per {00 
music) each 40 cts. 


Songs of Happy Life (wit 
Band of Mercy membership card 
How to Form Bands of Mercy 
Historical Sketch of Band of Mercy......... 2.00 ‘* 

No order by mail filled for less than five cents. 

The above can be had in small quantities at the same 
tates. Special prices on large orders to be shipped by 
freight or express. 


American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Back Bay Station, Boston 
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